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PART If. 


ae THE REPUBLIC OF THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER, KNOWN AS 
é 4 >? 
‘Hk GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


—Cuapter TI—( Continued). 
THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL. DEFENCE. 


At the Club Ta Reine Blanche there were none opposed to im- 

mediate action, “ There is only bread enough to Jast till “Feb. 4th,” 
it was declared; “ the daily ration being 300 grammes; (about 3)b.) 
‘bat, let the people once be delivered from those who desire defeat, and 
they will soon find some. The places where food is stored are weil 
known, and whether it be to die of hunger, or. to-bary -ourselves 
beneath the ruins of Paris, there shall be no surrender.” 
It was agreed that the delegates of the Batignolles shouid go the 
next day to their mayoralty, and summon the mayor and his deputies 
to meet them at the Hotel de Ville, wearing their scarves. Three 
other delegates were to go to the mayoralty of Montmartre. This 
wis immediately done. In the absence of Clemence, Dereure 
promised. He did actually go; as also did Malon, mayor of the 
Batignolles. At La Reime Blanche a general understanding 
was come to. among the delegates of the clubs, of the committees of 
Vigilance, of the National Guards, and of the people. The meeting 
concluded with cries of “ Vive la Commune !” 

The next afternoon, Greffier and Cipriani repaired to the prison of 
Mazas. Greffier asked to see a warder whom he had known when he 
was in, jail. They were allowed to pass, and they observed that a 


solitary sentry was eee at, the chief entrance. To the right of this 
large door was a small glass door, at which a warder stood night and 


day. 
second door was the guard-house, where was the dormitory of a 
detachment. of National Guards: (those of “ order” uf course). 

Greffier and Cipriani reached the round point and in course of an 
easy chat with the warder, Greffier casually asked him where “ the old 
man?’ was, This was the somewhat premature nickname by which 
Flourens was known among his friends.“ Gallery B, Cell 9;” replied 
the man, naively enough. On entering they had noticed the passage 
marked B. Phey conversed about other things, and having taken 
note of what was necessary, took their leave, 

That eee aoe ten o'clock, sixty-five armed men met at the 
appointed rendezvous in the Rue des Couronnes in Relleville. They 
fell into rank, and improvised a patrol. Knowing the password they 
were wble to reply to the sentries who might otherwise have checked 
them in their enterprise, A corporal with two men came and recon- 
noitred them and® having satisfied themselves, let. them pass. 

A surprise could only be successful if executed with the utmost 
swiftness. ‘The first twelve men of the pretended patrol were to dis- 
arm the sentry at the prison. Following these, four others were to 
secure the warder at the small glass door. Thirty more were to rush 
into the guard-house, and to take up their stand between the rack con- 
taining the rifles and the camp beds on which the guards were lying, 
presenting arms at the latter to prevent their moving. The remain- 
ing twenty-five men were to mount the round point and seize the 
warders to the number of six; make them open the cell of Flourens, 
dock them up in it instead; and descending rapidly, lock the small 
glass door, and the guard-house; and closing the entrance door on to 
the street, get away as quickly as possible. 

This plan, ‘was carried out with mathematical exactness. As 
Cipriani one of the chief actors in it, I will let him 
give his*own account: “The only man who showed any reluct- 
ance,” says he, “was the governor of the prison. But with the 
muzzle of a revolver near his face, he yielded; and Flourens was 
released. From the Mazas, we wished to go straight to the Hotel de 
Ville, where uw. large number of our friends awaited us, and where it 
might have been possible to arrest the members of the Government, 
who. were holding a nocturnal sitting. But Flourens, who in his 
prison cell had seen nothing of the momentum of the revolutionary 
movement, objected, on the ground of our being too few. It would 
have been as well, however, to have taken the chances of an audacious 
surprise ; for under such circumstances the fewer the men, the better. 
It is not on numbers but on extreme cotitagé that we must depend. 
The little troop on reaching the 20th mayoralty, of which Flourens 
had been nominated a deputy mayor, sounded the ‘tocsin,’ and pro- 
claimed the Commune. But there was no reply. The following 
morning a furious placard by General Clement Thomas, who had re- 
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‘evening a ‘handful of seditious persons took the prison of Mazas by 


Through this door the prison was entered. Oppasite this , 


| ‘placed Tamisier as lee of the National Guard; Was outed up 
. This. announcement placed us outside the law, and appealed to the 
men of ‘order’ to exterminate us... It began as follows: « Yesterday 


assault and released their ringleader Flourens,’ ete., etc. The taking 
of Mazas and the release of Flourens had alarmed the men who 
governed Paris, and who now expected an attack on the Hotel de 
Ville. Trochu accordingly had the building filled by his half- “savage 
Bretons.”—Amilcare Cipriani, London, Oct,, 1894. a ae 


On “January 22nd, at mid-day, an enormous crowd filled 
the “Place” of the Hotel “de Ville: The populace’ was ~ 
un-armed, and even of the National Guards present, some 


carried merely their rifles and no ammunition. In the midst: of the 
crowd some young men made use of a lamp-post. as a platform, up 
which’ they climbed in order to shout “ Decheance ! Decheance !” At 
this post was visible for some time the blund head of Henri Bauer | 
who recounted the cowardly acts of the provisional Government. 
From tithe to time there passed through the crowd a kind of roar, 
such as 1 have recognised. later in the anger of © the ocean. All Hoke TB 
who had promised to come were there, and also many who had not 
promised. Some of our hearts bled,on seeing children present ; 
others, reckoning themselves already: among the dead, thought that 
if the rulers should massacre the women and children, popular justice 
would put an end for ever to tyranny ; telling ourselves meanwhile 
- ‘Though our lives should be sacrificed, freedom will nevertheless 
arrive.’ 

The windows of the Hotel de Ville had been. filled up the evening 
before with sacks of earth ; ; the building was full of Breton mobiles. ae 
We saw their fair heads and pale faces; and the blue eyes gleaming | 
upon us. We fancied we heard snatches of their song from time to 
time—that little rhyme about Monsieur Charrette and the wolf-hunt. 
The crowd increased as it had done on Oct. 81st. Young and old, 
women and children, continued to arrive. Behind the railing in front 
of the Hotel de Ville were (/haudey, the Governor of the Leger, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ‘of the Mobiles, and other officers. Delegates were 
told off to signify to the Government the opposition of Paris to the 
conelusion of peace, but they requested an audience it The 
doors remained closed and the windows filled with Bretons. (These 
windows in the facade of the building } had for me a vague resemblance 
to the port holes of a great ship.) — 

No doubt) whatever remained, as to the. 
Government intended to receive, those who d 
render of Paris. 

Chaudey suddenly re- entered the Hole 
his presence the Bretons sheltered withi 
was about to give the cold blooded command 1 
—a crime he afterwards expiated by his death. _ 

The people then tried to scale the iron 
oppposed them. You little know what you 1 
the will of the Kee populace’? said o 
(Mabile was one of t lourens’ old riflemen he Inter- ss 
national) “Je m’en f—! (I don’t care a | replie the officer-— a 
captain —pointing his revolver at the breast f a comrade of Mabile’s 
who was pressing nearer to him. At that moment a blow froma 
sibre-hilt was struck behind one of the doors of the Hotel de Ville ; 
a single shot was fired; aud almost at the same instant a compact 
volley swept the Place. The sound was like the sound ot hailstones 
in a great summer storm. 

Those individuals in the crowd who were armed responded ene 
cally, but their bullets scarcely marked the hard stone wall, ¥ 
those of the Bretons entered the living Heshic of women and children 
and inoffensive passers by. 

As Cipriani was slowly retiring with his friends, Dassoli and Sapia, 
toward the Avenue Victoria, where under the fire from the Hotel de 
Ville a’ barricade was at once attempted by means of an overturned 
omnibus, it occurred to him to stop the clock of the Hotel de Ville 
at that accursed hour. He fired at the dial plate and broke it. It 
was five minutes past four. When he returned to Sapia, the latter 
had received four bullets in his chest. Henri Place, (Verlet, of the 
journal Patrie en Danger,) who with other Blanquists had taken part 
in the release of Fiourens and of-other prisoners confined at Mazas 
for the risiug on Oct. 31st, had an arm ‘broken in front of the railing. 
Two aged men, Louis Moreau and Pierre Malzieux, replied to the 
fusillade with the calmness of statues. 

Close beside me, a WSman dressed in black-was killed. She was of 
my height and-rather like me. We never-discovered her name. And 
I, left standing, unhurt, before: .those wicked windows! I could not 
take my eyes from those mobiles who fired upon us as they would 
have shot at wolves. We should have them with us instead of against 
usone day. They acted as they believed ; they did not sell caowaelven 
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ao you yote-for this man or-that‘to sit-in Patlia- 


ecause the men of one party or another have 

ig you believe that if they get into power your 
oked after. Conservatives, Liberals, or Radicals, 

f the S. D. E., or the I. L°P., have pretty nearly 

ha they get power it will be the same for you as if. 
y ake out that.if you were represented everthing 


for everybody ; which meaiis that you would get 


ou were most particular about, and everyone else would 
ou considered they déserved ! 
jans are alike in wanting your voie; and that is about all 
go far as youare concerned. ‘To get it, they take care 
believe that;voting for a parliamentary candidate is your 


ybjéct, easier for yourself; And the next thing you have to 
s that the men. whom you stop outside Parliament and vote 
1 yeward you by voting your way inside the Hause; and that 

ts of benefit will result. — 
bh: party promises its electors much the same things. The very 
hall be.done to secure the worker good wages, short hours, the 
education for his children, the greatest possible liberty of contract, 
cheap supplies, low taxes, and so on; yet you only believe in one party, 
and laugh at all the others! Why do you believe in that one party ? 
Js it because you read its papers, and find your own views in them ? 
Or perhaps because you think its men cleverer or more honest 
than the men of other parties P You forget that all politicians are 
- found to be clever; and it has perhaps never struck you that no pol- 
sician can afford to be honest. Meanwhile your neighbour, Smith or 
Brown, has just the same high opinion of his party, and for tre same 
reason,-——because he, like you, mostly listens to what he is told like a 

ood lamb, and does not stop to think for himself. 

‘What we Anarchist-Communists now ask you to do is to stop and 
think a bit, before deciding to vote for anyone at all. Where are we 
today? “Government succeeds Government. So-called “ Majority- 
rule” has been in fashion.a hundred years or so. And whoever's in 
or whoever’s out, the rich go on getting richer and stronger; and the 
poor go on getting poorer and more-helpless. _ Labour is a worse and 
worse drug in the market ; food gets more and more adulterated ; 
Army and Navy (serving no purpose except to assist the rich in fight- 
ing for markets) are still supported by taxes forced out of the people 
at large; laws yet more and more complicated ; “honorable members i‘ 
eceremoniously twaddle and quibble inside’ the House ; and enjoy 
themselves very much outside it.“ Commissions” are got up witha 
view to procrastination, upder the pretence of great caution and 
accuracy ; they investigate the causes of this or that abuse, or pose 
‘as if intent on solving this or that “problem.” Bogies are trotted 
out,and false excitements are got up about side issues ; such as 
Home Rule, Disestablishment, Local Veto, or abolition of the House 
of Lords; and by keeping these noisily to the front, public attention 
is purposely kept as much as possible away from the more vital 
questions of our day —questions which it is highly inconvenient for 
Government to have to recognize at all. 

- Election-days come again and again. Crowds hiss, and groan, and 
applaud this and that arti sponter. And the old game goes quietly on. 

What game? Why, the seramble for markets at -bome and 
abruad, the speculations of - governments and private millionaires ; 
every precaution being tuken by all in powgr to keep the homieidal 
wage-systein what it is, and to protect the rights of “ property,” out 
of which arise the wrougs of men. 


Governments are not to blame. Government can never, 1 the 


nature of the case, alter the economic basis of society. It can 


never set to work to abolish the wage-system, since it must always 
tuke care of the statutory claims of any class already in power; 
and no other class. can anyhow “ capture Government ” and reverse 
the economic system by Act of Parhament. Every time a different 
class has really got into power, and has made any real change, it 
hag been done by revolutionary ‘action, and never once by constitu- 
: ti methods. No one knows this better than the different Social- 


ndidates for eléction, but they want place and power for them- 


and they know. how little time or chance most electors have 

hink out the truth for themselves. — - = 
let us consider=the Voting System. The Vote won't bear 

oking at. It is an impudent trick for securing places of dis- 

n and worldly advantage to a few common-place men, under 
ce of ruling in accordance with “the will of the nation ue 

1g merely according to the vote of a majority out 

ed tax-payers as care to vote at all.. But enfranchised 
minority to begin with among intelligent British 

‘men who Vote for any particular party are again a mi- 

ide those who vote for all the other parties. Besides, 

of those nominated gat elected. And when this 

minority gets to Westminster, what happens ° 


ain in the minority when they count votes 


ittle red-herring measures or amendments , 


r dinner, ‘or Hl, or horse-racing, or enjoying 


s that saw-dust bogey called “ Govern- 
reatures of habit suppose to be so necessary to 


> 


fess 


_ true answer. 
starve and suff 


| the ‘lives and libert ss of the tens of millions of 


Whose lives then are bettered? Whose anxi 


quite sure you are either voting for Rothschild 


Rothschild is bound to bert so long as Governm 
Well, you still think you'll vote. lection day 

your paper into the ballot_box. _ 

In voting, you think you are vot 

want. But you want a measure: Q 

self are not one of the few score whe 

House to see whether the measure sha 

wnd then you wait for what the fates se 


: . thing of parhamentary intrigues or of 
est way of making the conditions..of -your life, as a |~ : 


you along with himself, he doesn 
natural he should put himse 
If you were in Parliamen 
were shorter and funnier 
supposed while you were out 
get disgusted at the rem 
and which the nature of Gov 
to fulfil; and you would thr 
honest Dr. MacGregor di 
temptations were too gre, 
Kdmunt Burke did a hundr 
M.P. has done since. ~ 
Workers ! you are never 
outside, and don’t they kno 
that out. ‘Their political bu 
in a precious funk all the wh 
that strength of yours, a 
business. You've got al 
in your own industrious ca 


‘are voing to find out that 


selves for thinking you 
Noddy or young Jack 


-you’ve made; and sayin 


the prodacts your own ti 
and: talking, and €h 
may get you to, think 
after all! Their real 


_plain answer to that 


Cominissions, and the 
for the troubles of t 
and such a lot of tro 
silencing that awful 
despite them all, to 
rible Capitalist system 
matter comes from a 
parliamentary way out 
“ What shall be don 
“ Let the 
witho 
and human, make his 
loaf and starve while | 
ducer to consume and pr 
between a man and 
freedom ! — 
Let no one who 
for the politician — 
general election, half 
Politics are doow 
to let the people get | 
polities, and do not s 
over you nor to make | 
all over the kingdom a 
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Our. comrade Klisee Reclus’ lecture on ‘“ Anarchy ”’, 
-at South Place Institute, on Monday (July 29th), 
was in every sense a great success. His exposition 


French critics 
environment 

have been utte 
heir point of 
many persons present congratulating the Anarchists on | line with the 
their possessing so able an advocate. Anarchist papers} +, __ 
and pamphlets were in great demand; several hun- 
dreds-of the pamphlets written by Elisee Reclus and 
Kropotkin were easily sold. The questions and answers 
after the lecture were very interesting, and the reply of 
Reclus as to bomb throwing was ‘“ that when society 
was in such a state as it now is, and a poor starving 
wretch walked among the theatres and gaiety of the. 
town without the hope of relief, he could well under- 


taught to lo 
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would ‘blow it up’.” ‘This sentiment was received 
with loud applause, and it must not be forgotten that 
the bulk of the audience were not Anarchists. The 


and organisation was complied with by both Reclus | the litera 
' and grow 
for this tra: 


respondei I , 18 Causing a sensa- | lost. 
tion in French judicial circles, and the comments upon | ism 
_ the psychic phases of the crime are very numerous. 

The Nancy School of Criminologists have taken up 
case as exemplifying its theories, whilst Dr. Bourn 
, the physician who attends the youthful depart- | 


it of the Bicetre Criminal Asylum, compares the 


tations. Of course, when they speak 


t 


{.P. for Derby, in. the Conservative inte- 
ame person who is honoured with an 
2in the “Labour Annyal’’? And if he 
ce? Will Mr. Joseph Edwards reply ? 


es 


THE ANARCHIST 
‘AND THE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
_.. By THOMAS BOLAS. 


realise the many devices by which railway shareholders secure 
sit in advance. for services: which: they:in no, way .wish or intend 

For example, six or..seven extra persons—each one of 
paid for a seat—are made to staid in an already full com- 
ent, even When there are vacant seats in other parts of thé train; 
isday after day asa regular system. EH. Leggatt, indignant with 
e class ot worthless idlers who live by thus over-reaching the mest 
poor and helpless, took a seat in @ carriage of superior class, instead 


tanding in a third. After all had been explained to Mr. Hadeu 
Corser, the magistrate at Thames Street (July 6, 1895), this luminary 
told Leggatt that we cannot “correct one offence by committing an- 
other:” forgetting that doing this is the whole aim and practice of 
the criminal law. He then sentenced Leggatt to fine or imprisonment. 

Leggatt brought about’a useful public demonstration that the 
function of the law is to uphold wholesale plunderers and tu punish 
those who resist. The law enables the railway companies to system- 
atically cheat third class passengers by ordinarily allotting them less 
than the just proportion of seats in the trains; this just proportion 
being easily determinable from existing statistics, and obviously no 
excess fare should be recoverabie when there is a deficient proportion 
of third class seats. Although the Board of Trade has legal power , 
to insist on a*’prover proportion of third class accommodation, it 
neither does so nor does it prosecute, even when third class accommo- 
dation is so limited as to compel the use of empty “ superiors,’’ 
which now become mere traps for extorting excess fares. 

Rightly understood, and made known widely, Leggatt’s timely 
protest may materially help to awaken workers to the need of 
is punishing shareholders on the one hand, and of contiseatiug (cither 
| progressively or immediately) all railway property ou the other 
hand. Confiscation of the railway property may be takeu as the 
first or leading step on the financial side uf the peading social revo-- 
lution, as the existing insurance system-based largely on systematic 
repudiation of liability to those who cannot afford to fight in the law 
wurts—would come to an immediate end; the insurance companies 
holding one-fourth of the British railway stuck, and existing partly 
onthe ten millions ‘sterling which they receive annually from the 
railway receipts. The banking and other financial bubbles would 
burst in sympathy; while the present automatic repudiation of the 
national debt—as evidenced by the constant rise in nominal market 
price of consols—would be hastened. 

Therefore let all social reformers constantly place and bold in 
prominence such abuses, ffauds, and extortions as fuily justify the 
policy of Conriscarion of railway property. 

All that the: financial papers can urge against confiscation, (e.y. 
the Buntronist of June 22, 1895, in reviewing my Railway Reform 
Ivaflets) is that injustice would be done to that exceptional personage, 
the hard worker who has invested his savings in railways. Such a 
Petson in no sense lives upon his savings, but he uses them as a means 
of diverting to himself the earnings of others; he is one who 
kuowing the struggles and trials of the workers, dues not hesitate to 
to rob them — and this by the meanest and most cowar lly of devices. 
He is like one who “invests” his earnings in burglars tools and revol- 
vers: but. bemg too pusillanimous to use them himve-f, delegates this. 
function to others, on condition of receiving half the plunder, and 


running no risk himself. Of all Shareholders he is the basest, and 
Most criminal. 


ite all workers and comrades to free discussion on debatable 
We send our best wishes to our new companion in arms. 

mentary socialists of Hrance have just recieved a severe 
lection of general counsellors. This. is generally 
forecast of the probable result of the next general 
nothing to rejuice about when the people go 
we think that it is high time for the par! ament- 
y the lesson and reconsider their position. 
e are getting every day more interested in the 
mus distribution of bread; and: we think the 
nt for agitation in the hands of Anarchists. 
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include Anarchists. ~ Again we say’ 


6 tell us if the Geoffrey. Drave-who has 
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| Certainly the capitalistic society will never yield on a question eo 

important, because it would be tantamount to the yiving up o : 
possibility of the present sy-tem of production and distribution, 
comrade Keclus has recently said, with the gratuitous distribation — 
of bread the strike would become an all-powerful arm; and _ 
cannot be endured by the capitalist. . 
_ But if ‘the people; who do not seek an interest in integral comn 
ism, because it is believed as too remote and too difficult, can t 


hold of the idea that at least the bread ought to be free for eve 
as is sometimes the case_with water, then the social revolution ¥ 
. be much nearer than it is now. In our opinion, our action 
regard to this and other ‘practical’? proposals must be foll 
insist on the propaganda of the principles and on the 
entire transformation of presentsociety; but, as the people 
catch at all our program, we must give our practical suppor! 
demand for less authority and more communism. Ualy 
continually repeat to the people: “whether you want in 
are satisfied with little, vou never will get by submis 
“have much or little you must take it.” 


THE WHEREABOUTS OF COMMUNIS’ 
To the Fadi/or of Lipgery. 
Failing a superfliity of copy, L send you a-line 
upon L. 8. B’s extraordinary eflusion in the June _ 
have gathered the patience to pen, for I am inno 
unprofitable pastime of splitting hairs, 
1 defined the word “right” for the purpose ¢ 
individual limitation to appropriation, such li 
equality of opportunity. I furthermere helc 
suie case for Anarchism, in its economic as 
ironically rejoins: “A right to appropri: 
appropriation”! Is there anYthing so incon 


would inferentially make out? If she ha, 
itant of the earth, her capacity for mouo 
earth would properly be only limited to 
injure no second person thereby. But 
aud the idea of right comes into existence 
guirantee of security of their persona 
tively set limitations to individual act. 
as necessary to the end in view unde 
as the “right ’’—the proper recogm 
- to suciety. ‘his idew of course va 
conceptions and activity. My doc 
ultimate couception of such ry 
the most absoiute reciprocity at 
Now, let us see what DL. 3. 
‘To her, Anarchisin is oncomitan 
order is the wolf devouring the lat 
the life of his victim! Animals | 
naturally coustituted that they 
animals ~these pursue the natur 
knows nothing of Equality.” 
make, surely. : 
She says that I believe “ that 
ingly discountenance whatever 
Certainly Ido. This belief is log! 
—-not dreams—by an array of 
reveals that Communism has ¢ 
that liberty and progress have | 
of communism; that all ue it 
theoretically and practically, wnd- 
moralized proportionately ; that | 
property with monopoly as L.8 B 
was the first watchword of civi 
‘civilization and liberty has bee 
ment of the recognition of the “p 
rants the deduction that those w 
-—to the “herd-of-cattle ” conce} 
tion with the evolution of society, | 
What 6. 8. B. is deticient in is t 
laws of social dynamics, the Come 
action of the monopoly principle, h 
property principle at ull. Property, or t 
to individual appropriation, is indeed the syxtH 


Communism. - 


time—th. 

rable circu 

Shaker type have survived. John Humphrey Noyes, 
the American experiments, and interested parti 

idea, is painfully compelled to conclude th: 

ably fail where the religious idea is not the py 


We have to acknowled 
- Wiliam Platt, and a numbet 


a 


which are reserved for our next 
~ Notics.—Ou Thurs n/ : 

be held at Grafton Hall, ¢ 

nents for next year’s Labo 
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HOW AND WHY | BECAME A SOCIALIST.. 
acai By J. SKETCHLEY.. 


By the request of many friends ‘Tewrite the following, 
showing my advance to Socialism, which has ever been 


a long and straight line. : % 
Early in 1839 Chartism begarto take deep root in the 
midland counties and in April. of that year ] was 


appointed Secretary for the South Leicestershire 
Society. I held that post.up to the close of the move- 


ment in 1849. In Jan. 1848, I was appointed one of a 
committee of three for the County. Of course the 
Chartist movement was a political one, but the cry was 
already heard, “The Charter and something more’’—-a 
mere political change was held by many not to be worth 
fighting for. In 1¥50, a Republican movement was 
started with a more advanced program, whith-included 


adult suffrage, the organization of labor on the land, 


organization of labor through credit, education, free 
administration of justice, local government, etc. In 
the English Republic, which was ably edited by W. J. 
Linton, were discussed—the sovereignty of the people, 
direct government by tlie people, Socialism, Commun- 
ism, ete. Associations were forined in many towns. 

At this time I carefully studied the manifesto and 

program drawn up at the Congress of Berlin which 
embraced, among other points, 1st, thé soil is the 
collective property of mankind, 2nd, that property 1s 
not an individual but a social right, ete. 
- The land, mines, means of transit, etc., were all to 
be declared national property ; private banks were to be 
replaced by state banks, with a national currency. 
Functionaries were to be paid according to their needs, 
not according to their grades, education and justice 
were to be gratuitous, and all were to be compelled to 
labor. The standing army was to be abolished, Tabor 
to be organized, and work guaranteed to all. 

There was no comparison between a program like the 
above and a mere political change. And_ believing 
that thought and action ever ought to be one, LT ceased to 
be amere Chartist and became a Social Democrat. Isoon. 
became convinced, too, that with Social Democracy, or 
true Republicanism, government by representation was 
impossible, ‘This E endeavoured to make clear ina 
long serics of articles in the Juternational TTerald of 
1873. In any article of eb. 22nd, 1 placed ‘ the 
direct sovereignty of the people; or the government of 
the people by. themselves,” as of the very first. im- 
portance. ‘To me the essential feature of usurpation, 
of Despotism, was a government external to and above 
the people, and that is the leading characteristic of 
government by representation. 

‘Towards the end of 1874 with a few friends we form- 
ed the “ Birmingham Republican Association,” and on 
the Ist of Jan. 1875, issued our first monthly, “ Appeal 
to the People’. Our program emtbraced the abolition of 
royality, the House of Lords, the state church, the 
standing army, with the usual social program of the 
period, 3 

In Dee. 1877 we changed the name of the society to 
the “Social Democratic Association,” and in our first 
“ Address to the People,” Jan I1st, 878, at the end of 
our program we added a clause for International Revo- 
lutionary Socialism. 

Karly in 1879, I agreed with the German friends in 
Jondon to revise the old program of 1847, and to write 
a pamphlet in defence: of the principles and action of 
the Social Democrats of Germany. The new program 
contained the-definition of the Free Social State, adult 


suffrage, direct legislation by the people, the abolition 


of the standing army, of all state interference in matters 


of religion, the full freedom of speech, the press, of 


public meeting, of free association, the free administra- 


tion of justice, of education, the nationalization of the 
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| thing to do with the ever varying opinions of individuals. 


land, mines, railways, etc., the nationalization of the 
instruments of production and the means of employment 
“that all industrial production,including agriculture, be 
based on the principle of association or co-operation to 
be organized by the state under the democratic contro] 
of the working classes,” etc.,; that, in-faét, “all the 
operations of society should be under the supreme 
direction and control of the wealth-producing clagses, in 
opposition to which all the other classes of society are 
but a reactionary mass.” 
_ J am aware that with some people to-day anything 
or everything may be termed Socialism, and anybody 
be called a socialist, or that any ‘ism,’ however 
paltry it may be, or. however apart from principle, it 
inay nevertheless be dubbed socialism, or that a man 
who ig nothing more than a mere social reformer may 
be termed a socialist. ‘'o me Socialism is.something . 
higher, something grander than the mere opinions of 
individuals ; based on the principle of eternal right, it 
is universal in its application, it is the principle of 
equal liberty, of equal justice between each and all in 
all the relations of life and through all the ramitications 
of society. > ~ 

Socialism is essentially revolutionary in relation to all 
the existing conditions of society. Based on principle 
it admits of no Compromise. The unity of thought and 
action—the oneness of purpose—excludes all ex- 
pediency in relation to principle. Socialism has no- 


wo 


These may change from day to day with the ever . 
changeing conditions around us; not so the principle 
of freedom, of right, of justice. | led: 
The basic principle of Socialism is the sovereignty of 
the people, but that sovereignty rests upon, and 1s 
inseparable from, the sovereignty of the individual. 
The individual can never be absorbed in the state any 
more than in the church: <A Socialist state will be a_ 
Free state, will be a Socialist society freely organiscd, 
and where the sovereignty of the people, based on 
sovereignty of the individual 1s the foundation of all its 
institutions. rr : 
In a Socialist state or society, t 
room for despotisin in any of 
ment by representation would 
are the elected but gods o 
whom the -electors humbly 4 
pray for some paltry favour. 
Socialism (if not a sham) is a 
all existing evils. Socialisn 
political tinkering, no mere social 
the name of Justice—of Justice through all the ramifi- 
‘ations of society—that we can alone hope to rouse the 
millions ; itis there only that hope can spring, and it is 
under the banner of International Revolutionary Social- 
ism only that the peoples can conquer. ae, 


Is-it not a truism that without divergence from that which exists, 
whether it be in politics, religion, manners, or anything else, there » 
can be no progress? And ig it not an obvious corollary that the 
temporary ills accompanyiug the divergence, are out balanced by. the 
eventual good P—Herperr Spencer. , 


It. is all very well so long as you can delude men with your artificial 
land laws; but to investigate them scientifically you must drag out 
the skeleton and. confront the truth that land is public property and 
eae ae 
and landlordism is robbery.—RuacxstTone. 


Party politics are to a people, what change is to the hod-carrier, a8 
he shifts his hod from one shoulder to the other, a temporary but not 
a genuine relief.—Dr. Max Norpav. - - 


Oh, why was the“farth so beautiful ! becrimsoned with dawn and 
twilight, if man’s dealings with man were to make it a vale of 
scarcity and tears P—CaR.yYLx., 


What can be more fatal than to destroy as enemies men whose 
only crime is independence of thought ?—Spinoza. Wa 
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confirm our definition, or will demonstrate its 
| ness, thus stimulating us to find a better one. 
| to DN¢ 


— DEFINITION OF .CRIME. 
- By A. HAMON. . 


‘a Les Archives a’ Anthropologie Crimipelle,"", 


To begin with, crime is, and can only be a tl 
aby Lacansgne, Lyons, 155.) =" | Which is being done or has been done, that mat 
7 Continued from-July No, itself or is manifested » We cannot conceive it a virtua 
x to Corre*: ‘Crimes and misdemeanours thing not to be examined or studied. ‘Therefore, erin 
on the rights of others :.the rights consist- | isan act. a 
ty of being and acting according to! But what sort of act? What class of act? 
nal forms practised by individuals and | divers acts which united in a class, species, or ki 
y further explanations this scientific | fit to be designated as crime inust present a 01 
ges his defmition, as in the end he calls crime | character ; just as everything, every being, classe 
done to the collectivity and to the indivi- family, a genus, or a species presents at least o1 
, as a synonym for crime he uses the! mon characteristic with other things, othe 
anti-social act, or act characterized by anti- |- that family, thac genus, or that species, 
“Since then, this criminologist is not | admit on principle that the common 
‘with his definition, he has looked for another | injury or noxiousness. We have then 
und this one: ctime is an action that is-at the | of a definition: Ay act that injures is ae 
time anti-altruistic and anti-social. These defi- Injures whom? Injures what? 
ons, although preferable to those of Garofalo and | if we wish to look for it, not in 
Tarde, are not worth much. In fact acts against one- | such as right and duty, not in huma 
self are not included in the class of crimes thus defined. | as sentiinents or social forms, but it 
Moreover if the anti-altruistic character is easy to | is to say, in what is perceptible to 
define, if all men understand the same actions by that | exists is said to be organized or 
‘ ,it is otherwise with the term “anti-social ””, We | not. We eliminate, to _begi 
need no longer give proofs of ‘the evolution of social | does not live and are thus 
customs, they change continually. The result of these | tion: An act that injures 
ceaseless modifications is that an ‘ anti-social act of independent existence is a crim 
yesterday, is “social” to-day, or will be “social” to- In zoology and botany we r 
morrow. Thus the acts of the early Christians were | organized being that has, or h 
considered anti-solidaritous and anti-social by any chief | own. We can therefore w. 
under the Roman Emperors, and from the time of Con- | Crime means an act that 
stantine they became socal. An objection can be | means of this definition, — 
amide that these acts were anti-social and not anti- would be considered crimes. 
altruistic, and that Corre, to, define crime, uses both: | of the harm done to the 
expressions. ‘T'he objection does not hold good because | done to that tree, a crim 
in history it would be easy to find actions, at the same | 80 refined that we may 
time, anti-altruistic and anti-social -or social in their | as crimes. This defini 
character, according to each man’s appreciation. Thus eae a mdre precis 
vidual. 


_ A supposition forces 
is only meant a being bel 
aninality. We thus res 
an act that injures the 
individual*, . 
Granted ‘the preceding 
duals of the animal/spe 
for the characteristic, cor 
can be injured, whose 
dual. We must find a 
as otherwise the want 
definition of crime, wo 
lead us to discuss its | 
the individual. In anal 
see that this common 
liberty. It is necessary 
this word as applied to | 
independent ot all things and 
exist, and in consequence 
question.  . 
_ Subjected to all inflt 
ore . nature exercise on his so 
be the basis of a science of criminology, crime | the individual is formed, 
self’ must be defined in a way that will stand what he could not help bu 
nany place, at any time, as gaseous, liquid, solid, | logical conditions th : 
states are defined in physics. ‘his definition | ancestry. —If he live wit 
mply blame nor praise for the crime, | influences are added the it n 
me and praise of an action varies according | and those of other members o 
, countries, times, aes mrarte oles and prec 
the action. - Does such a definition exist ? Ss = 
d we think that the definition we are | , ~ Tt may be objected 
isfactury ; nevertheless we shall be : o1 
the criticisms that may arise; we 
a, persuaded as we are that they will 
ide.” Paris, 1891. . . 


the murder of Julius Cesar was an anti-altruistic act, 
anti-social for the partisans of Cesar; social tor his 
his enemies. Thus of recent date, the attempt of Vera 
Sassoulitch to ‘kill General ''repow was an anti- 
altruistic, anti-social act for. all the partisans of 
antocracy ; social for all its adversaries. Here are acts 
| which, in accepting Corre’s defmition, are for some, 
_. erimes, for others, not. Defiming crime as an anti- 
altruistic.and anti-social act, is giving a definition liable 
hange and insufficient for the structure’ of the 
science of criminology. 933 
We must.look for another explanation not influenced 
by the variability of sentiments, rights, duties, and 
social customs. A definition of crime that takes into 
consideration these sentiments, rights, and social forms, 
Nplies the idea of a necessary reprimand and the 
approval of this censure, by the infliction of some 
penalty. It is this preconceived idea, inborn, that is 
40 say acquired by heredity and educational atmosphere, 
all crime implies blame and punishment, that has 
criminologists into giving these variable defi- 
thet are so unsatisfactory as regards time and 
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We have therefore determined the chafacteristic, 
common. to: all animaf-individuals,. whose injury. is 
noxious to these individuals. This common character- 
istic is the liberty of putting volition into action, or in 
short, the liberty of action of the individual, or shorter 
still. andividual. liberty. Therefore, in. the end we are . 

‘Jed to define crime thns: Crimg. MEANS AN ACT. THAT 
INJURES INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY, i PE ce 4 
_ This definition is precise and clear; let us see if it is 
sufficient, that is to say, if it comprises all acts 
commonly called felonious crimes. . 

. Murder, assassination, rape, wonnds, blows, mutil 
tions, abduction, and imprisonment suppress OF restrail 
the individual's liberty in a permanent or momentary 
way, therefore they injure it; according to definition 
they are crimes. ‘To call them crimes, we have no 

_need to prejudge whether they are good or bad acts, 
social or anti-social contrary to a sentiment, admitted 
or not by a custom. They exist, and by this existence 

The destruction of things by any means—fire, 
explosion, etc. ; theft (with or without breach of trust, 
with or without trespassing, with or without burglary) ; 
embezzlement, extortion, bankruptcy, forgery, plagiar- 
ism: all acts called crimes or misdemeanours by law 
and criminologists are comprised in the definition we 
have just given. In fact, these acts suppress the liberty 
of the owner of the objects destroyed, stolen, embezzled, 
extorted, forged or plagiarised, for the time being or for 
all time. ‘The individual, dispossessed, has no longer 

_the possibility of turning his desire to enjoy, into enjoy- 
ment of those things. His liberty is therefore indeed 
suppressed and restricted by these acts. They injure 
it, and according to definition they are crimes, without 
necessarily prejudging whether they offend such or such 
a sentiment, whether they violate such or such a right, 
such or such a duty, such or such a social contract. 
They are in fact crimes. 

This rapid analysis proves that all facts commonly 
called crimes are really comprised in the definition of 
erune given by us. But the acts mentioned above are 
not, for the philosopher, the only criminal acts. “The 
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* Liberty can be impeded by physical causes, external or internal. 
Thus an individual has the desire to go from one place to another, 
paralysis hinders him putting his desire into action: his liberty is 


obstructed. Au individual wants to eat and he finds no food. THE TORCH. Anarchist-Co nist. 

: F a 4 st. 1d. 
because there is none in the place where he fiuds himeel . He can- TH TCI 4 ee an : or ed age : 
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